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REGIONAL INSTITUTES 


The annual Regional Institutes sponsored by the 
Illinois State Library are intended to reach librarians 
and members of library boards in all sections of the 
State, many of whom are unable to attend the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Library Association. These 
Regional Institutes, which will be held in eleven Illinois 
communities during March and April, will give persons 
interested in library service an opportunity to talk over 
some of the more local and regional problems that es- 
cape the larger meetings. 


We hope that all librarians and members of library 
boards will plan to attend the meeting in their district. 


Bring your questions regarding the work of your 
local library. You will profit by the ideas of others and 
you will help others by telling your problems and how 
you are trying to meet them. Some of the questions 
may have no final or definite answer, but talking them 
over together will help all of us. 


P. L. WINDSOR. Chairman 
Advisory Committee, 
Illinois State Library 























ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EDWARD J. HUGHES 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE DEPARTMENT HEADS 
P. L. WINpDsoR, Chairman MARGARET C. NORTON 
District 3 (Urbana) Chief, Archives 
ALICE WILLIAMS CHARLOTTE RYAN 


District 1 (Moline) Chief, Extension Service 


IDA FAYE WRIGHT 


District 2 (Evanston) HARRIET M. SKOGH 


Chief, General Reference 
CARL B. RODEN 


District 2 (Chicago) JESSIE JENKS 
EARL BROWNING In Charge of Adult Education Work 
District 4 (Peoria) 
AGNES LONG 


BELLA STEUERNAGEL Field Visitor—School Libraries 


District 5 (Belleville) 


EFFIE LANSDEN BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 

District 6 (Cairo) Field Visitor—Public Libraries 
Number of books, magazines and newspapers...........-. 02-000 eeeeeeeeees 188,796 
eumsber of Geocuments, pamphlets .. .. 2.06 ccc ccc csc ccs ecccccccccsceces 155,860 
Archive pieces (estimated)........ hale gagla Stake ee ede eadte wwicedk eaadttes 1,597,000 
ier retahcie wn ob ew aca ie hike ows ars AEWA Kkncleaedh Geile Tes 20,160 
Number of current periodicals received annually...............0020-00ceeeees 758 


(including subscriptions, donations, deposits—U. S.) 
* As of December 1, 1939. 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which i 
prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work of al 
departments (including the Archives, Extension Service and the General Library) and the 
use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves 
as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT 
ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued from 
time to time, explaining certain phases of service. Leaflets in print at the present time are 


Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection 
Leaflet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers 
Leaflet No. 3 Librarian’s Professionai Shelf, 1938 
Leaflet No. 4 Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
Leaflet No. 5 The Archives 
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Leaflet No. 6 Adult Education, an opportunity for you. 
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Reading Material For Every 


Citizen In Illinois 


At the first meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, appointed in 1935 to assist in the 
administration of the first state-aid grant 
to libraries in Illinois, Secretary of State 
and State Librarian Edward J. Hughes 
stated “Our goal is to make reading mate- 
rial accessible and available to every citi- 
zen in Illinois. In making plans for the 
future this state-aid is only a beginning. 
We must at all times keep this thought in 
mind and plan so that a larger area is 
served. It is my belief that for not too 
great an additional sum library service 
could be made available in all parts of the 
State if we (and by “we” I mean the libra- 
rians and members of library boards of the 
already established libraries) would work 
together more cooperatively particularly in 
extending such services as book buying 
beyond the municipal boundary lines. In 
my opinion no library would lose its in- 
dividuality but the income from taxes would 
mean improved quality as well as quantity 
and an extension of service in each library 
in the State.” 

Thus the task before the Advisory Com- 
mittee was clearly defined and work was 
begun on a study of the laws relating to 
libraries in Illinois. A review was made of 
the existing libraries and the services they 
offered; a survey was made of the laws 
relating to the State Library and of the 
services available from it. 


Committee Asks Changes in Law 


The survey showed that the law pertain- 
ing to the Illinois State Library was so out- 
moded that it hampered the progressive 
growth of this state department. The Ad- 
visory Committee recommended a thorough 
revision which would make the law flexible 
enough to be workable for many years to 
come. The Committee also recommended 
that a section be included which would au- 
thorize the State to participate in any 
federal grant for libraries. The Committee 
further recommended that a section be in- 
cluded to allow the State Library to accept 
county records for the Archives when such 
records were of “historic” or “legal” im- 
portance to the business of the State. 

Another recommendation provided for the 
legal establishment of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. In making this recommendation 


the Committee considered a long term plan 
which would make a reality of the desire 
that reading materials be made accessible 
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and available to every citizen. Bearing in 
mind the services already available and the 
development so far in the extension of 
library service (particularly those worked 
out in cooperation with the federal agencies, 
WPA and NYA) it was the recommenda- 
tion of the Advisory Committee that we 
provide for regional library service. 


Library Districts Created 


Thus by the new law, the State was 
divided into six regional library districts, 
following very closely the divisional lines 
used by the federal government in setting 
up the WPA and NYA projects. 

The state-wide library projects already 
in operation under WPA and NYA pre- 
sented a problem for the future which indi- 
cated that as far as possible no change 
should be made in the districts un- 
less it was absolutely necessary. It would 
be much easier to absorb the library centers 
in a regional district if the district was the 
same as now in operation under the federal 
projects. 

The Advisory Committee recommended 
that each of the regional library districts 
(except district 2) have one representative 
who was to be a professional librarian. 
District 2 was made up of only four coun- 
ties but included Cook County in which 
resides more than one-half of the popula- 
tion of the State. This district was to have 
two representatives. The representatives 
of the six districts would serve as members 
of the Advisory Committee. Thus the 
Advisory Committee would represent the 
geographic sections of the State. Each 
member would be a representative libra- 
rian of the regional district through whom 
the librarians and members of the library 
boards in the district could be kept aware 
of the progress of library service in the 
State. On the other hand individual libra- 
rians could discuss their local and regional 
problems with their representative on the 
Committee. This is democracy in action. 


Plan for Regional Libraries 


The long time plan of the State Library 
for larger units of service includes the set- 
ting up of regional libraries in each of the 
districts. A regional library may be an al- 
ready established library in the district; in 
other cases it may be necessary to create a 
regional library in a district. The regional 
library would act as a clearing house for 








supplementary material to the libraries in 
the region and would make possible co- 
operative service throughout the region. In 
all probability there would be set up a 
system of book selection that would make 
available in the region at least one copy of 
all books that are recommended as basic 
for reference work. Such a plan would 
make possible stronger local service and 
would extend library service to persons liv- 
ing in areas between two incorporated com- 


munities. It would mean library service to 
all schools. 
Method of Library Extension 


Service from the regional libraries would 
be given through the establishment of 
smaller units such as deposit stations; 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN 


DISTRICT 1 
Alice Williams (Moline) 
district representative 


20 counties 

81 local libraries 

1 county library 
818,016 Total Population 
*538,082 Served 

279,934 Unserved 


DISTRICT 2 
Ida Faye Wright (Evanston) 
Carl B. Roden (Chicago) 
district representatives 


4 counties 
50 local libraries 
4,310,180 Total Population 
*4,139,402 Served 

170,778 Unserved 


DISTRICT 3 
P. L. Windsor (Urbana) 
district representative 


18 counties 

59 local libraries 
664,977 Total Population 
*363,214 Served 

301,763 Unserved 





ILLINOIS BY REGIONS 


*Includes those served by WPA, NYA, and association libraries, January 1, 1940. 











through bookmobiles; supplementary col- 
lections made to small community li- 
braries as well as to school libraries; and 
through the final incorporating of all WPA 
library centers under the direct supervision 
and direction of the regional library rather 
than the State Library. 

Those libraries that would be designated 
the regional libraries in a district would, of 


course, have to have additional book 
stock. Financing such a program would D 
establish permanent state-aid. This pro- ( 


gram of library service is in its infancy in 
Illinois but the working structure is set up 
and it is now our privilege and opportunity 
to develop it. 
—HELENE H. ROGERS, 
Assistant State Librarian. 
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DISTRICT 4 
Earl Browning (Peoria) ; 
district representative 


i 
24 counties j 
58 local libraries 4 
1 county library 
2 counties without local tax supported 
libraries 
754,023 Total Population 
*451,342 Served 
302,681 Unserved 


DISTRICT 5 f 
(Belleville) 
district representative 


Bella Steuernagel 


1S counties 

35 local libraries 
697,252 Total Population 
*395,299 Served 

301,953 Unserved 


DISTRICT 6 
Effie Lansden (Cairo) 
district representative 


counties 

22 local libraries (one gives service to 
county ) 

2 counties without 

ported libraries 

364,461 Total Population 

*179,777 Served 

184,684 Unserved 
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REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


Announced by Charlotte Ryan 








PROGRAM 
24th ANNUAL REGIONAL INSTITUTES 


for 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, 1940 
9:30 A. M@—4 P. M. 


MORNING 


Illinois Library Association 
Announcements 

Objectives of library service 
Essentials of adequate service: 


1. Book collection 
2. Librarian and staff 


3. Housing 
4. Budget 
NOTE: See Standards for Public Libra- 


ries, A. L. A., 1939 


LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of two NYA Reading Centers in District 6: 
Alsey and Manchester, both in Scott County. 





PATRONS READ IN COMFORT 


Patrons of the Glencoe Public Library 
are obliging “guinea pigs” in an experiment 
being conducted by the library board, ac- 
cording to an article in the Glencoe News. 
When they are at ease in the two comfort- 
able living-room chairs recently purchased 
by the board, they’re really testing one of 
the latest theories of library planning, the 
article states. For the modern library is 
more than a place to store books. Its atmos- 
phere resembles, rather, the living-room of 
an up-to-date home. Every effort is made 
to make the patron feel at home and to 
encourage him to browse in the latest books 
in comfortable surroundings. 

“The new library building being planned 
for Glencoe will carry out this theory. Its 
large, attractive reading-room will be just 
like the living-room in a large private home. 
Overstuffed chairs, end-tables, and reading 
lamps will replace the study tables usually 
found in the tradition library. At least they 
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Looking ahead: 
1. Financial support 
2. Regional development 
3. Adult education 


Current local problems 


AFTERNOON 
Trustees discussion 
Books: 
For adults 
For children: 
Editions of standard titles 
Vocational stories for boys and girls 
New books 


will if the board’s present experiment in 
furnishing is welcomed by library patrons. 
So far none of the “guinea pigs” have ob- 
jected to their new comfort, the new chairs 


being in constant demand, according to the | 


librarian, Miss Helen Beckwith.” 





Niles Center Public Library celebrated 
its tenth birthday the first week in Febrv- 
ary. The library was organized and since 
supported by the local Cosmos club. Today 
it is housed in the municipal building, has 
a collection of 6,009 books and some 3,000 
registered borrowers. The circulation for 
1939 was 16,700 with 300 new registrations. 
Mrs. Bertha Rosche is librarian. 


Rockford Public Library observed “Know 
Your Library Week” the first week in Feb- 
ruary. 








The north branch of the Oak Park Public 
Library plans to occupy the former North 
Congregational church building this spring. 
The building is a gift to the village from 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Dole who have also 
made possible the remodeling. 
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TAXPAYERS FAVOR LIBRARY 


The major civic advance in Rock Falls 
during the past year was the township elec- 
tion which made a temporary public library 
a permanent, tax-supported institution. Citi- 
zens voted 12 to 1 in favor of this. Begin- 
ning in September 1940 when the tax money 
is available the Coloma public library will 
be firmly established. 

Meanwhile the WPA has been assisting 
in the arrangements. All salaries paid in 
the past, some of the finest books, the cata- 
loging of all the books, and the rebinding 
of worn books have been provided for the 
town by the WPA. Local donations have 
been in the form of providing quarters, 
paying running expenses, buying a few 
books and magazines, and receiving dona- 
tions of books from the public. 

Both the school in which the library is 
located and the town benefit from the loca- 
tion. Circulation during the past year was 
29,920 and local contributions amounted to 
$1,650. The board hopes that some civic- 
minded person who sees the tremendous 
value of this undertaking will provide a 
permanent memorial for themselves or some 
member of their family in the form of a 
building or a fund for a building. The in- 
come from the township tax assures the 
board of sufficient running expense and 
maintenance in the future. 





As a memorial for the late W. G. Rus- 
sell, first principal of the Tyng School in 
Peoria, improvements will be made on the 
school library. 





The DeKalb Public Library featured a 
display of ancient valentines during the 
month of February. 


Glenview Library has a Friends organiza- 
tion which was formed last June. Fifty 
citizens, interested in supporting the local 
library formed an organization of Friends 
which has since benefited the library finan- 
cially and in other ways. Mrs. A. W. Carl- 
son was the leader in the movement last 
June. Mrs. Charles W. Mead is the present 
president, and the librarian is Maxine 
Barnes. 





Quincy’s first elementary public school 
library at the Berrian school had its formal 
opening on Feb. 2. The library project was 
started in September by Matilda Altheide, 
the principal, and was carried out with the 
cooperation of pupils, faculty, P.T.A., and 
other organizations. 


The Asa S. Bacon library, said to be the 
most complete hospital reference library in 
the world was dedicated Feb. 12 at the 
headquarters of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. The library is named in 
honor of the dean of American hospital ad- 
ministrators who has just completed 40 
years as superintendent of Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago. The library was estab- 
lished in 1920. 


Plans are being made for a public library 
for South Chicago. Ground has been pur- 
chased by the city of Chicago at the north- 
east corner of 91st street and Houston ave- 
nue. Mr. Roden, librarian of Chicago Public 
Library, made the announcement recently. 
He believes work on the building will be 
started as soon as weather permits. 


Libertyville will have a remembrance of 
the work of J. E. O. Pridmore, famous Chi- 
cago architect who died last month, in his 
proposed plan for enlargement of Cook 
Memorial Library. Mr. Pridmore submitted 
the plan voluntarily at a joint meeting last 
fall of the village and township boards, 
after he had seen a news story in the Inde- 
pendent-Register. The Pridmore plan if 
carried through would give Libertyville a 
modern, spacious library. 


The Spring Valley Woman’s Club recent- 
ly voted to present the local library $25 
toward building improvement and book pur- 
chases. 





January 1 marked the fiftieth year of the 
Freeport Public Library. At a board meet- 
ing February 7 a special program was pre- 
sented. A skit showed the library as it was 
fifty years ago and as it is today. Compari- 
sons were made by the librarian, Ruth 
Hughes, of the institution in 1889 when 
there were 3,103 books and 892 card hold- 
ers, to 1939 when there are 61,815 books 
and 7,661 card holders. The great strides 
made in reference work in particular were 
pointed out. 


The library department of the Chicago 
public schools is cooperating with station 
WHIP, Gary, in broadcasting a program 
entitled “Battle of Books.” It is a pioneer 
radio program on books for children, de- 
signed to stimulate greater interest in pub- 
lic school libraries. 

Mrs. Ruth MHarshaw, in charge of 
childrens’ book service in a Chicago depart- 
ment store, is presenting the program. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by H. Vail Deale 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington 











WHAT ABOUT OUR YOUNG PEOPLE? 


One of the chief interests of Felicia M. 
Ryan, librarian of the Lincoln Branch Li- 
brary of the Peoria Public Library, is the 
young people of ‘teen age. Miss Ryan 
writes, “Being transferred from a branch 
having a young people’s department to one 
having no special provision for this activity 
caused me to plan how ‘it can happen here’ 
with no monetary expense.” One side of 
a double trough display case near the high 
school books was chosen for the “depart- 
ment.” Attractive posters with drawings of 
young people engaged in vocational and 
recreational activities, combined with the 
use of book jackets, give color and attract 
the attention of youth. As a basis of selec- 
tion for this section, Miss Ryan uses “By 
Way of Introduction,” published last year 
by the American Library Association. Cur- 
rent publications recommended in each 
January issue of the New York Public Li- 
brary Branch Library News and in the 
Booklist (section for young people), aid in 
making selections for this youth “depart- 
ment.” 


FROM CHILDREN’S ROOM TO ADULT LI- 

BRARY. How? 

The transition from a children’s depart- 
ment to adult reading is one of the prob- 
lems confronting public libraries in par- 
ticular. In connection with her work with 
young people, Miss Ryan says “Attention 
to the special grouping (Youth Section) is 
called by articles in... the daily papers 
and in the high school paper.” The staff 
also does its part in making the transition 
less painful by taking time to point out 
some of the titles of books in this section. 
“High school students and those recently 
graduated have shown increasing interest 
in the young people’s department. They 
are aware of its existence” continues Miss 
Ryan. “In the future we would like to 
have a folder [that] would contain descrip- 
tions of library services and books of par- 
ticular appeal to young adults.” What are 
you doing with this problem in your library? 
One library in a city of over thirty thou- 
sand, whose high school is just four blocks 
east on the same street, believes that it 
could not do without its “high school 


room” which the students feel “belongs” to 
them. 


In it are kept all the books selected 


for the high school English reading list, to- 
gether with other titles that have youth 
appeal. Books shelved in this room are 
so designated in order that they will be re- 
turned there after each circulation. 


So YOU’RE ON THE AIR! 

If you are so fortunate as to have a 
monthly or weekly radio program in which 
you may “publicize” books and the library, 
we wonder what difficulties you find in 
radio broadcasting? Do you perhaps despair 


of preparing “scripts” each and every week | 
One possible suggestion in that | 


or month? 
connection: let the reference department be 
responsible one time, the children’s depart- 
ment another and the adult department on 
still another occasion. If you are tackling 
radio talks alone, you will need greater 
ingenuity! Why not give a talk on seasonal 
books (gardening for March, or a talk on 
Lenten read ng). hobbies, local writers and 
their works, new biography, etc. Invite one 
of your interested readers to share a pro- 
gram with you, or have a panel of speakers 
for variety. Let us hear what you are doing! 


Do You SMILE? 
A strange question, even for a Question 
Box. Recently I looked over the first issue 


of a new library publication, The Junior § 


Librarian, an interesting experiment by the 
Michigan Juniors. In it I discovered an 
article by I. A. Yabroff “Indoctrinating 
Democracy,” where I read this paragraph: 

“The wish to serve only the genteel and 


the disdain for the poorly educated, the © 


poorly dressed, and the so-called riff-raff, is 
incompatible with a program of education 
for democracy. 


And far too many of us / 
are consciously or unconsciously snobbish.” | 
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Do you try to be the same to everyone? | 


Are you courteous, considerate, 


and do you always wear a smile when a 
smile should be worn? 





Ideas and suggestions for dis- 
cussion or inclusion in The Question 
Box should be addressed to: H. Vail 
Deale, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
And Readers’ Advisory Service 


Directed by Jessie Jenks and Willard Dennis 








PICTURES SUPPLEMENT BOOKS IN READING COURSES 


Pictures from the extensive collection in 
the Illinois State Library will now be used 
to supplement a number of reading courses. 
Material from this outstanding collection of 
reproductions, etchings, photographs, 
stereographs, which has been selected by 
experienced assistants will be fitted into the 
réading courses and loaned on the same 
basis as books. 

To illustrate how the picture collection 
will contribute, more than 300 stereographs 
(with stereoscopes furnished) are available 
to be used with the course in American 
History which has recently been organized. 
These views will contribute reality and 
human interest. 

In the iviilowing courses pictures may be 
combined with the reading material 
furnished: 


AMERICAN ANTIQUES........... 


Furniture, glassware, and other interior 
furnishings of homes. 


AMERICAN HISTORY............ 


300 stereographs and many other 
pictures of historical and travel in- 
terest. 

op oe 


The University Prints and others of 
type and period of architecture. 

BIBLE 
These are of religious interest, 
necessarily on the Bible alone. 

BOTANY 
Very good colored pictures of various 
plants and parts of plants. 

Cee Ee CORRS... . wc cccccccccs 
Portfolios showing costume of national- 
ities and period, including present day 
design. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE.......... 
Illustrations from Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, and other writers. 

FLOWER GARDENING........... 


Colored plates, black and white illustra- 
tions showing plans and arrangement. 


not 


EEE seseaeadiet eaweedenn 


Colored illustrations of 
rocks and minerals. 


the various 


eee 
142 plates on marble, cup plates and 
photographs showing the modern 


trends in design. 


INTERIOR DECORATION........ 


Colorful illustrations of furnishings in 
the modern home. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING........ 


Plans of gardens, lawns, surroundings 
of homes in color. 


TAXIDERMY 
Illustrations taken from museum dis- 
plays showing the birds and animals in 
their natural settings. 


TEXTILES, DRAPERIES, ETC..... 


Illustrations showing color, weave, 
design in work of various nationalities. 


Early design in tapestries, brocades, 
etc. Also designs appropriate for 
textiles. 





NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


A list of reading courses, the sheet of 
instructions and a sample course have been 
mailed to all public libraries that have not 
received this information before. We will 
be glad to send upon request any of the 
reading courses. There have been six 
courses added since this list was mimeo- 
graphed. We are listing them below. We 
suggest that you add these to the list which 
you have received. 


American History 

City Planning 

Criminology 

Modern European History 

Safety in Driving 

United States and Her Neighbors 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet M. Skogh 








A. L. A. BULLETIN 
FEBRUARY, 1940 


Those interested in state and federal aid, 
and in reasonably large areas for public 
library organization and service, will find a 
number of articles on these subjects in the 
February A. L. A. Bulletin. 

Paul A. T. Noon, state librarian of Ohio, 
tells of “Five Years of State Aid in Ohio.” 
The gains in service to Ohio readers seem 
remarkable in view of the fact that the 
appropriation for state aid has at no time 
been unduly large, $100,000 for the 1935-36 
biennium, $150,000 for 1937-38, and $100,- 
000 for 1939-40. Mr. Noon reports over a 
million people receiving library service in 
1938 who had none five years before. In 
1938 library service was available to all 
residents in 50 counties, as against only 6 
counties in 1934. There are 18 bookmobiles 
in use there, and Mr. Noon reports that the 
average cost of circulation through book- 
mobiles is 512c per volume. Various state 
organizations, such as the P. T. A., the 
State Grange and the League of Women 
Voters have representation on the new State 
Aid Committee, formerly made up only of 
Ohio librarians. At its first meeting, July 
1939, this committee adopted rules for the 
distribution of the state aid fund of $50,000 
a year to Ohio public libraries, which pro- 
vide for allotments according to types of 
libraries and grades of work, with a view 
toward equalization of library income. “Ex- 
tension center libraries in counties poor in 
intangibles tax income have that fact 
recognized and a grant is made that is 
higher than the work being done would earn 
and vice versa.” 


“Federal Aid Support Grows” tells of in- 
creasing support by farm groups and lead- 
ers, by publicity in farm journals and home 
magazines, by favorable resolutions of state 
associations, and by emphasis on the need 
of federal aid for libraries in Floyd W. 
Reeves’ address before the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy. 


In “Clinic of State Extension Agencies” 
Ruth O’Malley, secretary, reports the pro- 
gram of the League of Library Commissions 
at the midwinter A. L. A. Conference. 


Ralph Dunbar, chief of the library service 
division of the U. S. Office of ‘Education, 
told about the current survey of state library 
agencies, and Carl Vitz, librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library talked on state 
library associations, their accomplishments 
and their weaknesses. In the discussion it 
was apparent that no “best form” of state 
extension agency could be determined, each 
state having its own special problems to 
solve. 

Planning the curriculum for a training 
institute for county librarians is the theme 
of “Lindeman Leads Unusual Discussion.” 
The address of Eduard C. Lindeman, chair- 
man. Hunterdon County Library Commis- 
sion, N. J., is quoted in part, and the main 
points brought out at a two hour discussion 
period, are reported by Elizabeth T. Turner, 
chairman, County and Regional Libraries 
Planning Conference. Incidentally, Miss 
Turner’s picture is not among the committee 
chairmen portraits grouped on one page of 
this Bulletin, but there is a picture by Kurt 
Wiese showing “what she looks like when 
she passes his house.” The sketch of the 
car furnishes little possibility of identifica- f 
tion of its driver, but plenty of interest in | 
the way she directs it full speed ahead over 
the bumps. 

The announcement of the County and 
Regional Library Institute appears else- 
where in this Bulletin. Sponsored by the 
County and Regional Libraries Section of 
the A. L. A., the League of Library Com- 
missions, and the A. L. A. Library Extension 
Board, it will be held May 24 to 26, 1940 
at the Hotel Alms, Walnut Hills, Cincin- 
nati, prior to the A. L. A. conference. Ad- 
dress requests for registration blanks to the 
Public Library Division of the A. L. A., 520 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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There is understanding and forceful 
presentation of certain problems of library | 
service in rural areas in “Regions in Per 
spective” by Helen G. Stewart. Her ex ff 
perience as director of the regional library 
demonstration in the Fraser Valley, B. C, 
and more recently in South Carolina rural 
areas, leads her to make four suggestions 
for a wider view of regional service. The 
first is for the judicious use of standard 
lists “adapting form to general function; 
second, caution against the use of the | 
“average as a measure of progress of | 
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achievement;” third, the organization of 
materials which will present books as “living 
patterns of interest,” taking relations as well 
as local factors into consideration; and 
fourth, the cooperative development of units 
of service able to satisfy a greater range of 
wants, “always with the greater good of 
the group in mind.” 


Competition with other municipal groups 
seeking additional revenues, makes it 
imperative for library trustees to build 
strong state associations to present effective- 
ly to their lawmakers the best library 
legislation. That this has worked out 
beneficially in Ohio is shown in “A Brief 
for State Trustee Groups” by J. J. Weadock, 
Jr., attorney, Lima trustee, and former 
president of the Ohio Library Trustees As- 
sociation. 


In “Denver Trustee Makes Library His 
Chief Beneficiary,” Malcolm G. Wryer, 
librarian, tells of a library trust of over 
$125,000 in favor of the Denver Public 
Library, created by Frederick R. Ross, who 
from 1911 until his death in 1938 was presi- 
dent of the library commission. 

“Trustee Action at Midwinter” included 
approval of the idea of citations for note- 
worthy service of trustees for libraries, and 
of an attempt to obtain a grant for the 
publication of a national library trustees 
bulletin. There was also the adoption of a 
memorial to the late Michael F. Gallagher, 
prominent library trustee of Illinois. 


“Public Relations Films for Libraries” re- 
ports the midwinter conference meeting ot 
the A. L. A. public relations and visual 
methods committees. John Devine, as- 
sistant director of the American Film 
Center, spoke and showed several films pro- 
duced by libraries, among them one from 
the Oak Park, Ill., library. Make the 
library alive, he emphasized as the most 
important objective in the use of films to 
carry the library story to the public. The 
Public Relations Division of the A. L. A. 
offers information on producers to librarians 
interested. 

That division will also supply free a list 
of suggestions for “Newspaper Publicity for 
Libraries in Small Towns and Cities,” by 
Irving Dilliard of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Collinsville, Ill., library trustee; 
also another free check list of “100 Items 
Which are Library News;” and “Display 
Materials,” listing inexpensive aids to ef- 
fective exhibits, by Matilde Kelly, Chicago 
Public Library. 


The remark of a good friend of libraries 
that libraries and schools seemed to be doing 
nothing about conservation impelled Mrs. 
Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, editor of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, to write about forty state 
ahd county library and school representa- 
tives to find out about it. The answers re- 
ceived should dispel that notion, as shown 
by the quotations in her article “Libraries 
and Conservation.” Space limitations pre- 
vented inclusion of all replies, but informa~- 
tion from nineteen states distributed through 
all quarters of the United States, “indicate 
that libraries are making at least an attempt 
to aid people in their areas with this vital 
problem of conserving America’s natural 
resources.” It need hardly be said that 
these excerpts, interesting and readable, are 
presented with characteristic grace and skill. 


A paragraph further on in the Bulletin 
calls attention to the observance of National 
Wildlife Restoration Week, March 17 to 23. 
For suggestions and material librarians may 
write the National Wildlife Federation, 410 
Normandy Building, Washington, D. C. 


“Eighth Educational Conference” held in 
New York City recently, is briefly sum- 
marized by Alice I. Bryan, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. The con- 
ference proceedings are reported in the 
January Educational Record. 


In “International Interlibrary Loan” J. 
Periam Danton, chairman, A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on International Relations reports 
that the designation of the Library of 
Congress as a clearing house for interlibrary 
loan requests from foreign libraries, has 
been approved by Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress. The article includes 
the rules for international loans, translated 
from the French by Edwin E. Williams of 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 


A request that the A. L. A. statistics divi- 
sion do something to emphasize reference 
work in statistical reports, particularly for 
libraries where that service is a better cri- 
terion of the effectiveness of the library 
than circulation, influenced the A. L. A. 
College Library Advisory Board to recom- 
mend certain questions for the new statis- 
tical form for college and university li- 
braries. The difficulties of management of 
reference service are considered by Margie 
M. Helm a member of that Board, in “In- 
terpreting Reference Service.” 
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“The Peoples Library: a Summary of 
Some Preliminary Reactions” is based on 
28 replies to inquiries about the first six 
titles in this series. Representative com- 
ments from librarians and readers are 
given by Harriet M. Baumgartner, assistant 
to reader’s consultant, Queens Borough 
Public Library. The writer of this article 
states that no valid conclusions can be 
drawn from data available. 


In “A Glance at Salaries in College and 
University Libraries” Flora B. Ludingten 
suggests intelligent use of statistics; in ‘“Col- 
lege and University Libraries Hold Their 
Own,” Olan V. Cook of the University of 
North Carolina analyzes statistics and draws 
conclusions; in “School Library Statistics, 
1938-39” Margaret R. Greer of the Board 
of Education Library, Minneapolis, com- 
ments on trends and gives definitions of 
terms used in the statistics; and the college, 
university and school library general and 
salary statistics, 14 pages of them, follow. 





THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
JANUARY, 1940 


The curator of the Hispanic Foundation 
of the Library of Congress, the Reverend 
David Rubio, writes of “Public Education, 
Books and Libraries in Colonial South 
America.” It is a scholarly presentation of 
the Spanish influences in the early American 
culture. The bibliography of Spanish, 
French and English references at the end 
of the article attest its careful preparation 
and add value for those who wish to pursue 
the subject farther. 


“The Gallery of Living Catholic Authors” 
organized in 1932 is, in the opinion of 
Sister Mary Joseph of Webster Groves, 
Mo., one of the effective and constructive 
responses to the call of the late Pius XI to 
Catholic Action. It is a campaign against 
immoral! literature, and for the stimulation 
of an effective grasp of conditions “as they 
affect Catholic life and thought as in- 
terpreted by our Catholic authors.” While 
the objective is primarily the recognition of 
living Catholic authors, the Gallery is build- 
ing up an intelligent, enthusiastic Catholic 
reading public, knowing these authors, read- 
ing and talking about their books, asking for 
them at public libraries, and consulting the 
guides and reviews to keep abreast of the 
current additions. 

The article contains a brief history of the 
organization; a list of its Board of Governors 
composed of twenty-five editors, librarians, 


publishers, educators and literary critics, 
under the chairmanship of the Reverend 
Francis X. Talbot, S. J., editor of America; 
present plans for an Academy of forty con. 
temporary immortals; something of the 
policies and procedures; and finally, of 
special value to all public libraries, a list of 
non-American and American authors in the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors as of 
January 1940. 


The second part of “Library Classification 
in the Catholic Liberal Arts College,’ by 
Sister Frances Clare of Our Lady of the 
Lake College, San Antonio, presents an ex- 
pansion of the class Literature by the 
method explained in the previous article, | 


through the use of Library of Congress [| 


tables, in conjunction with the Dewey 
classification. 
News and Notes, book reviews, and an [ 


annotated list of new books complete this 
issue. The second edition of the Vatican 
Library cataloging code “Norme per il 
catalogo degli stampati” 1939 is quite fully 
reviewed by Colman J. Farrell of St 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
JANUARY 15, 1940 


Discussing “War Subject-Headings” in 
the Readers’ Open Forum, W. E. Wright, 
chief cataloger of the New York Public Li- 
brary commends the “Tentative List of 
Subject-Subdivisions for Current European 
War Material” recently issued by the War | 
Documentation Service of Philadelphia as 
its first Bulletin. He suggests, however, 
that it is expensive to depart from Library 
of Congress practice and that variations | 
from the L. C. subdivisions seem “Unneces- | 
sary liabilities in an otherwise excellent 
tool.” 

Librarian J. Christian Bay of The John 
Crerar Library in Chicago writes a few 
enthusiastic paragraphs on “Art in Wild 
Flowers,” as evidenced by the work of 
Harry Detjen of Seattle, Wash., who has “a 
roving commission to prepare a series of 
botanical portraits, the wild plants of the 
Northwest, for The John Crerar Library.” 

Herman H. Fussler’s contribution of 
“Library Photography” deals with the use 
of light filters in microcopying and with film 
sensitivity. 








The first two articles in this January 15, 
1940 Library Journal are inspired by the 
printing anniversary. Each of them tells of 
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rare printing treasures in exhibits, one in the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore; the 
other in the Henry E. Huntington Library 
at San Marino, Calif. 

“Baltimore’s Cooperative Anniversary 
Exhibition,” as described by Kate Coplan, 
director of exhibits and publicity for the 
library, shows what effective results can be 
attained by combining resources of in- 
dividuals and _ institutions. Baltimore’s 
library, with Joseph L. Wheeler directing 
its activities, has in its own locality an 
amazing number of book rarities and ex- 
amples of fine printing, and in this exhibi- 
tion, organized under the chairmanship of 
Dorothy Miner, librarian of the Walters Art 
Gallery, more than 200 rare items are shown. 
They have the extremely favorable setting 
of about three dozen interior show cases in 
the main hall of the first floor and the cor- 
ridors of the second floor, supplemented by 


displays in the far famed exterior show 
windows of this library. From January 26 
to March 7 the display will be on view 


and there will be, during that time, ad- 
dresses on printing following the opening 
lecture on “Five Hundred Years of Print- 
ing,” by Will Ransom, secretary of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts Printing 
Anniversary Committee. Some very prac- 
tical desk cards for branch library use il- 
lustrate the way the printing exhibit calls 
attention to library service. 

But the small library with limited 
resources has also its opportunity to call 
attention to this 500th anniversary of the 
invention of printing from movable type 
and to the meaning of printing in the life 
of today. 

The writer concludes that the age de- 
mands an increasing effectiveness of the 
printed word in the furtherance of honor, 
liberty and decency, and that by appro- 
priate observance of this anniversary 
“libraries everywhere can take a _ con- 
structive step in the right direction.” 


“Mexican Imprints, 1544-1600, in the 
Huntington Library,” exhibited from 
November 1, 1939 through January 1940, in 
commemoration of the 400th anniversary of 
the introduction of printing into the New 
World in 1539, are described by Willard O. 
Waters of that library. Pages from four of 
these imprints are reproduced as small 
illustrations. 


With the present emphasis on education 
for democracy, of primary interest to all 
public libraries, is the article “Mass Educa- 
tion and the Public Library,” by the A. L. A. 
adult education specialist John Chancellor. 
“The really effective educators of the 


masses today in the United States are the 
press, the motion picture, and the radio, 
none of which regards itself as charged with 
an educational obligation primarily,” says 
Mr. Chancellor. A brief statement of causes 
of concern to educators in this situation 
proceeds to a lengthier discussion of the ef- 
fectiveness, or rather the lack of effective- 
ness, of the public library in “helping 
people to live together as intelligent par- 
ticipants in a democracy.” 

If figures tell the whole story the outlook 
is not too flattering: a third or more of the 
United States population with NO library 
service, 70 per cent of those who have it 
practically never using it, and about 85 per 
cent of those who do use it counting on it 
only for reading for amusement or in con- 
nection with their jobs. 

Fortunately intangibles are as important 
here as elsewhere and the potential con- 
tribution by indirect service to the masses 
through those who have gained direct in- 
formation and inspiration from books in 
libraries may be very great, though it can 
hardly be measured. 

The writer names four handicaps to a 
greater educational service of the library 
to the adult masses: books are too difficult, 
too long and too expensive for these millions 
of adults; the stress has been on the 
preservation of materials for the scholar 
rather than the distribution of reading 
matetials for popular mass education; there 
is apt to be a reverence for literary tradi- 
tions rather than for informative and useful 
matters; and, finally, the public library 
usually lacks adequate funds. 

Against these he sets certain favorable 
characteristics: the tradition of being a plain 
people’s institution, informal in nature; an 
increasing tendency to make of the library 
an active community center; and a growing 
“reputation for social-mindedness and help- 
fulness.” 

For mass education the library needs new 
techniques and standards. Its ultimate ob- 
jective, says Mr. Chancellor, “must be in- 
formal education rather than mere book dis- 
tribution.” More funds will be needed but 
“it is likely that funds will be forthcoming 
when such a service actually begins to reach 
the masses and to help them solve not only 
the problems of their everyday personal 
lives but the problems of the nation as 
well.” 


The public relations director of Indian- 
apolis Railways, Evan B. Walker when dis- 
cussing “Public Relations” selects as the 
first definition of his subject “It is the art 
of getting along with the public.” 

He attributes the rise of this new pro- 
fession of public relations to the example 
set by the effective control of public opinion 
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in the world war and to a more recent “In- 
tensified interest on the part of all enter- 
prises in the people whom they serve.” 

An epitome of his suggestions toward at- 
tainment of good public relations might be 
this: put yourself in the other person’s place 
and from that viewpoint make the needed 
corrections. As specific cases bearing out 
his points he tells of Will Hays and the 
motion picture industry; of Ivy Lee and the 
changes he wrought in public opinion re- 
garding John D. Rockefeller, Sr.; of the 
effective program of public relations in the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad and finally, 
of how complaints are handled by Indian- 
apolis Railways. 

His suggestions for a library’s public re- 
lations program may be briefly summarized 
thus: every person connected with the 
library is individually an essential part of 
the public relations work; the library’s pub- 
lic includes not only readers, but business 
concerns, local newspapers, government 
officials, in fact the entire ‘ community; 
taking an active part in civic affairs may 
ultimately help provide more adequate 
funds; weekly conferences on courtesy for 
the library staff; fairness and frankness in 
newspaper publicity; friendly letters to new 
residents; a speakers’ bureau of library staff 
book reviewers; book delivery service to 
shut-ins, and library tours for interested 
groups. 

The writer concludes that “library work 
is a glorious profession which serves man- 
kind in such a way that its public relations 
problems take care of themselves by the 
very nature of the service being rendered.” 
Do they? 


The Editorial Forum includes “Regional 
Printing” and “The Meaning of Degrees,” 
in which James I. Wyer quotes two para- 
graphs from the annual report of Dr. F. P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. To the first paragraph on the increase 
of academic degrees to a preposterous point 
Dr. Wyer assents, but he takes exception to 
the second paragraph relative to filling posi- 
tions “by degrees” not “by men and women.” 
He argues forcefully that at least the library 
school degrees should be exempt from the 
statement that “degrees as such may mean 
literally nothing.” 


“Among Librarians” includes portraits of 
Robert W. G. Vail, newly appointed 
director of the New York State Library, 
and of Phineas L. Windsor who retires as 
librarian of the University of Illinois 


Library and director of the Library School 
on September 1. 
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THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
FEBRUARY 1, 1940 


This is the America Month number 
previously announced, with citizenship as 
its predominating theme. It contains ex- 
ceedingly readable articles on “How the 
Library Meets the Children,” by Priscilla 
De Ronde Edie, children’s librarian at the 
135th street branch of the New York Public 
Library; “How Girl Scouts are Trained for 
Citizenship,” by Anne L. New of the Girl 
Scout National Headquarters; and “Boy 
Scout Training for Citizenship,” by Huber 
William Hurt, national director of reading, 
Boy Scouts of America. 


The belief that “there can be no satis- 
factory growth in participating citizenship 
unless the high school student be permitted 
to measure himself against actual situations 
requiring decisions and action, in coopera- 
tion with others,’ underlies the plan for 
citizenship training in _ the 
Franklin High School of East Harlem, New 
York City. It is well described by the 
principal of the school, Leonard Covello, in 
“Building Democratic Ideals Through a 
School-Community Program.” 

With a large percentage of students of 
foreign parentage, the first work undertaken 
by the Citizenship Committee of the school 
was that of giving aid to the foreign born 
parents in overcoming language difficulties 
and in the processes of becoming American 
citizens. It is a fine story of concerted 
action with definite objectives which have 
encompassed a better housing movement, 
health improvement through the school, an 
experimental program in intercultural educa- 
tion to counteract prejudices and intolerance, 
and an effort to develop through a care 
fully selected Leadership Group qualities 
which merit the respect and following of 
others in the democratic way of life. 





There is more than temporary interest in 
the list of books (fiction, poetry, biography 
and history) and the illustration of the ef- 
fective window display arranged by Matilde 
Kelly for the Hild Regional Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library. The title “The 
American Dream” is taken from this quota 
tion by James Truslow Adams: “That 
American dream of a better, richer and 
happier life for all our citizens of every 
rank which is the greatest contribution we 
have as yet made to the thought and welfare 
of the world.” 


On the “Small Libraries” page Harold A 
Wooster, librarian of the Scranton, Pa. Pub 
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lic Library writes of “The Village Li- 
brarian,” an inspiring personality who 
enriched life by encouraging the “fine art 
of wise reading.” 


On the “Bookbinding News” page, under 
the title “Binders Urged by Librarians to 
Maintain Standards,” an account is given of 
the binding session held during the mid- 
winter conference of the A. L. A., under the 
chairmanship of Earl W. Browning, librarian 
of the Peoria Public Library. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
JANUARY, 1940 


Hollis W. Hering, librarian of the 
Missionary Research Library, New York 
City, in the article “Religion as a 
Specialty,” discusses the need for a nationat 
group of library workers who specialize in 
religious subjects. There is favorable com- 
ment on the work of the Theological 
Libraries’ Round Table and of the Religious 
Books Section of the A. L. A. The writer 
infers that until more interest is shown in 
forming local groups there hardly seems a 
need for a national religious group in the 
Special Libraries Association. There is a 
suggestion here for active cooperation be- 
tween the A. L. A. and the S. L. A. groups. 


An equal chance for American merchant 
seamen in book service is the objective of 
The American Merchant Marine Library 
Association. This service is a direct out- 
growth of the war activities of the A. L. A. 
The work with ships was carried on by Mrs. 
Henry Howard, who convinced a number of 
people it was worthy of support. The As- 
sociation was chartered in New York in 
1921, as a non-profit corporation with a 
national self-perpetuating board of trustees, 
among them many prominent shipping men, 
librarians, publishers, and philanthropists. 
Mrs. Howard, the founder, continues as its 
president. It is administered by an execu- 
tive secretary, Colonel Leonard Sullivan, 
and the librarian, Herbert L. Howe, who 
tells in “Libraries That Go to Sea” the 
story of these unique traveling libraries. 


The headquarters is at 45 Broadway, 
New York City, and two display windows 
show nautical library exhibits. There is a 
staff of fourteen. There is shelf space in 
the New York office for 30,000 volumes; 
over 46,000 are in branch offices; 50,000 
are constantly at sea, and seamen have an- 
other 2,500 on individual loan. Each sea- 
going library contains 40 carefully selected 
books. usually 28 fiction and 12 nonfiction. 
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50 unbound magazines go with these books. 

The article contains two interesting il- 
lustrations and two reproductions of forms 
used in the service. Loan records, library 
technique, and sources of the A. M. M. L. A. 
income form part of this very interesting 
article. 

The Association has published “The Sea- 
men’s Handbook for Shore Leave,” edited 
by Mrs. Howard, and in September 1939 
“The Seamen’s Library Manual,” which was 
prepared by the librarian. Christopher 
Morley wrote an introduction for it. 

The biographical note which appends 
the article, among other things tells that 
Mr. Howe went to sea on a Hog Island 
freighter after he graduated from high 
school; that he came back to take a B. A. 
degree from the University of Illinois; 
learned to fly; wrote articles on aviation for 
the Chicago Tribune; went to sea again, 
around the world; and came back to get a 
B. S. in Library Science from Columbia 
University in 1938. 


A brief article on “U. S. Censuses—Past 
and Present” by the Periodicals Service 
Section, Division of Public Relations, U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, calls attention to the 
106 separate national censuses, special or 
regional surveys, etc., taken since the 
fifteenth decennial census of 1930. 

The present decennial census now in 
progress, 1940, is the sixteenth, and it will 
comprise seven basic divisions: business, 
manufactures, mines and quarries, popula- 
tion, housing, agriculture, and drainage and 
irrigation. Field work on the last four 
mentioned divisions will begin in April. 

Population will include information on 
employment, occupations, and income. 
Housing is a new census interest, and ques- 
tions will cover age and physical condition 
of dwellings, their value, number of rooms 
and people living in them, fuel and light, 
and information about modern conveniences, 
present or absent. Facts as to monthly bills 
for the family will also be sought. 


“Library School Undergraduate Cur- 
riculum: Can It Be Modified to Meet Needs 
for Training in Special Librarianship?” is 
discussed by Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham, 
librarian of the School of Medicine 
Library, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The difficulties from the viewpoint of the 
library school are: the time limitations 
which discourage the inclusion of special 
training in an overcrowded schedule of basic 
general courses; the expense of specialist 
instructors for a limited number of students; 





ing specialized training. 

From the students’ viewpoint difficulties 
include the decision on what particular type 
of specialization; finding the special job; 
and the lack of present opportunities to get 
this training in the schools offering general 
library courses. 


Table A in the article shows the tentative 
curriculum for a B. L. S. degree, emphasiz- 
ing electives for training in special librarian- 
ship, and Table B shows a tentative course 
for special librarianship in the natural and 
applied sciences. There is a bibliography 


and the hazards of placement after narrow- 


of eleven articles on this subject, published 
in S. L. A. Proceedings of 1939 and in 
Special Libraries from 1937 on. 





“Library Methods and Inquiries” includes 
questions about keeping recent catalog 
cards in a separate file; advantages of a 
classed catalog; pamphlet files arranged by 
D. C. or _ subject alphabetically; and 
analytics for serials. 





“New York City Department of Health: 
Periodicals and Serials Published 1866- 
1939” is a brief history of the Department 
and check list of publications. 





. Art Collections and Exhibits 


Reported by Eliza B. Foster 








ART EXHIBITS IN ILLINOIS 
for March 1940 


Bloomington—Art Association 


Russell Art Room, Withers Public Library 
March 3-18 
Exhibit of photographs of famous 
Americans by Helen Balfour Mor- 
rison. 


Chicago—All-Illinois Society of the Fine 
Arts, Inc., Stevens Hotel 


Lake Shore Athletic 
changed monthly. 


Club exhibits 


Chicago—Galleries Association 


Portrait exhibit by F. R. Harper and a 
group of paintings of the Smoky Moun- 
tains by Rudolph F. Ingerle 


Decatur—Art Institute, Corner West Main 
and Pine Streets 


Amateur photographers’ Club—A col- 
lection of photographs by Helen Bal- 
four Morrison, international artist, of 
Chicago. The exhibition is one of 
famous persons 


Jacksonville—Art Association, 331 W. Col- 
lege Avenue 
March 8-17 


Philadelphia water color rotary. 
Carvings in wood from many lands. 


Elgin—Academy 


March 1—April 14 
Water colors by Henry Thiede. 


Quincy—Art Club 
March 24 


Exhibition of Oriental rugs from the | 


Sarki H. Nahigan collection, Chicago, 


Rockford—Art Association, Harry and Della 
Burpee Art Gallery, 737 N. Main 
Rockford School exhibit during March 
March 15-31 Rockford Art Association 
Student show. 


Springfield—Illinois State Museum, Centen- 
nial Building, Fifth Floor 
March 3-29 
Index of American design. A part of 
the immense amount of material 


assembled by the Federal! Art Pro- | 


ject. 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


Springfield—Art Association, Edwards 
Place 
March 
Student Show 
March 14 


Highly recommended by the | 


Marjorie Logan, Director of Art, Mil- | 


waukee-Downer 
key to all the arts. 


Urbana—Department of Art—cCollege of 
Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Illinois 

Feb. 18-Mar. 17 
Annual University of Illinois Faculty 

Exhibition. 

Mar. 23-Apr. 21 


Eighteenth International Water Color | 


Exhibition. 


School—M a gic | 
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It is not possible for everyone to attend 
an art school or even to work with a master 
craftsman in order to learn to express him- 
self artistically. Moving picture films show- 
ing established artists at work present great 
possibilities in the field of instruction in 
att techniques and methods. But, so far, 
little has been done along this line. Even 
though such films were made they would 
be expensive and difficult for the average 
individual to use. 

Books, therefore, must still remain the 
most satisfactory teacher for the greatest 
number of students, especially those who 
are turning to creative art as an avocation. 
We are discussing, of course, instruction in 
the actual methods employed in creating 
a work of art. Our first concern here is 
with methods rather than esthetics even 
though the latter is inseparably related in 
the creation of a work of art. 


Books Show Techniques 


Books cannot create talent but if talent 
exists along with perseverance, there is no 
reason why books cannot help to develop 
a creative artist. Not many books on art 
techniques have the desirable qualities of 
presenting the method effectively and at 
the same time interestingly. A few are so 
technical and advanced that they are of 
value only to the experienced artist. Many 
are almost worthless, both to the beginner 
and the advanced worker, because they have 
no practical basis. Quite a few are writ- 
ten by rnen who are unknown even in their 
own field. Most of the better books are also 
expensive. 

The Studio How To Do It series, because 
it does not have these common faults, is an 
important and refreshing contribution to the 
field of art instruction. Even the Studio 
books however, should be supplemented by 
other reading, by study, and by practical 
experience. 

All of the volumes in the How To Do It 
series are written by experts. Twenty-two 
volumes have been published to date. They 
are uniform in size (10 x 7%), legibly 
printed, and comparatively inexpensive. 
The price is litthe more than that of the 
average novel, except for the three volumes 
which are illustrated in color. The text in 
each is usually brief, but to the point. It 
covers only essentials and these are dis- 
cussed in their successive stages of pro- 
cedure, with lists and descriptions of tools 
and pictures of the work actually in pro- 
gress. The remarkable feature of these 
books is the inclusion of excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations. 


“Canned Demonstrations” 


Great difficulties are usually encountered 
by the beginner in visualizing some un- 


THE STUDIO HOW TO DO IT SERIES 
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knowa tool or mastering some technique 
described in terms which themselves need 
defining. These Studio books are, in effect, 
“canned demonstrations.” They do not all 
achieve the same high standard of perform- 
ance, but, on the average, they maintain a 
consistently high level. They are not all 
for the serious worker. Some are of inter- 
est only to the amateur or hobbyist. Even 
so, they are presented in a manner that will 
promote a sustained and permanent interest. 


Many of these instructional volumes can 
be usefully supplemented by numerous 
other Studio publications such as “Letter- 
ing of Today,’ “Modern Furnishing and 
Decoration,” “Modern Embroidery,” “Water 
Colour Painting of Today,” “Wood Engrav- 
ing of the 1930’s,” “Sculpture of Today,” 
“Modern Publicity,” “Decorative Art,” 
“Modern Photography Annual,” etc. 


We wish it were possible for the format 
and completeness of text in the DeSager 
book “Making Pottery” to be retained in 
future titles in this series without forfeiting 
any of the other desirable features already 
described. They should also be more sub- 
stantially bound. 


Need New Volumes 


A book on stone-carving to supplement 
the one on modelling and sculpture would 
be a welcome addition to the series. Other 
desirable subjects would be: book illus- 
tration; painting with pastels; lettering from 
calligraphy to the more formal styles; 
fashion drawing; and industrial design. 
Mural painting, especially in fresco, should 
be a particularly appropriate title at this 
time, because of the renewed interest shown 
in this phase of art, particularly in America. 
Caricature has seldom received considera- 
tion from a practical standpoint. Why not 
a book in this line of endeavor by an out- 
standing artist like Daniel Fitzpatrick, 
William Gropper, David Low, or even Peter 
Arno? A simple and concise exposition of 
artistic anatomy with the emphasis on the 
illustrative presentation would be of great 
value. 

Another book on photography, written for 
the actual beginner and requiring the use 
of the simplest equipment, is needed to 
complement Ansel Adams’ very popular 
book. Perhaps such a master and advocate 
of simplicity in photography as Edward 
Weston could be induced to write this. 

Our enthusiasm probably causes us to 
overlook the practical problems facing pub- 
lishers, but perhaps we may hope in the 
future to see contributions to art instruction 
by men like Mestrovic on sculpture, Rivera 
and Orozco on mural painting, and Deskey 
and Rhode on industrial design, etc. 











The list of How To Do It books published 
so far follows: 

1. Making an etching, by Levon West. 

2. Wood-engraving and 

Clare Leighton. 
3. Making a_ water-colour, 
Pearse Ennis. 

4. Line drawing for 

Ashley Havinden. 
Modelling and sculpture in the making, 
by Sargeant Jagger, A.R.A. 
6. Painting a portrait, by P. A. de Laszlo. 
7. Making pottery, by Walter de Sager. 
8. Making a photograph, by Ansel Adams. 
9. Embroidery design, by Molly Booker. 
0. Animal drawing, by John Skeaping. 

1. Making a lithograph, by Stow Wen- 
genroth. 

Figure drawing, by Iain Macnab. 


woodcuts, by 


by George 


reproduction, by 


- 


~~ 


~ 
wn 


Interior decorating, by Durican Miller. 











Amateur movies and how to make 
them, by Alex Strasser. 

15. Textile design, by Antony Hunt. 

16. Painting in oils, by Bertram Nicholls. 

17. Wood carving, by Alan Durst. 

18. Designing the stage, by 
Zinkeisen. 

19. Making a poster, by Austin Cooper. 


20. Modelling for amateurs, by Clifford and 
Rosemary Ellis. 


The script letter, by Tommy Thompson. 
22. Soap carving, by Lester Gaba. 


for Doris 


Others in preparation, according to the 
publishers, are: 
Advertising photography, by Walter 
Nurnberg; Simple metalwork, by A. C. 
Pelikan; Simple weaving, by Helen 
Coates; and Fashion drawing, by 
Vertés. 
CARL GIGANTI, Assistant, 
Art Department, 
Illinois State Library. 








Pamphlet Material Available 


Selected by Esther Bryant 








Pamphlets on this list may be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Re- 
placement list of fiction, compiled by the 
A. L. A. editorial staff from reports of prac- 
tice in twelve representative libraries. 2d 
ed. Chicago, A. L. A., 1939. 101p. 

This photoprinted list includes titles of 
fiction which are reported to be actually and 
frequently replaced by representative 
American libraries. It is “in no sense in- 
tended as a recommendation.... It should 
be remembered, too, that even the lists sup- 
plied by the contributing libraries would be 
affected by such variables as change in types 
of population... .” 


BARTLETT, KENNETH. How to use radio; 
with a foreword by John W. Studebaker. 
Wash., D. C., National association of broad- 
casters, 1938. 42p. 


Partial Contents: American broad- 
casting; What educational groups and civic 
organizations can contribute to radio; What 
radio can do for education; The problem of 
adapting educational material to the air; 
Material that makes a good program; How 
to prepare the script for the air (The radio 
educational drama; Publicity; The talk; 
Techniques of the conversation program; 
Round table discussions; Music); Services 
of the Educational Radio Script Exchange. 
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GULICK, LUTHER AND MODLEy, RUDOLF. 
The New York primer; a picture book for 
the more easy attaining an understanding of 
New York’s school problems. The Regents’ 
inquiry into the character and cost of public 
education in the state of New York, 261 
Broadway, N. Y., 1939. 46p. illus. 


For a fuller statement of recommenda- 
tions, the authors refer those interested to 
the summary volume of the Regents’ in- 
quiry, “Education for American Life.” The 
artistic and technical work was done by 
Pictorial Statistics, Inc. 


MICHENER, JAMES A., ed. The future of 
the social studies; proposals for an experi- 
mental social-studies curriculum. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., National council for the social 
studies, 1939. 178p. 


The sixteen chapters are written by dif- 
ferent authors, one of whom is Harold Rugg 
of Columbia University. As a result of ex- 
perimentation for more than twenty years, 
social-studies teachers have discarded much 
subject matter, using other materials to 
meet new conditions and going back to old 
procedures in some cases. An effort is made 
to develop “a program adapted to the needs 
of school children at every stage of theif 
growth, flexible enough to meet the regional 
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demands. ...comprehensive enough.... for 
an understanding of our dynamic society, 
and well enough defined to furnish a design 
into which our.... thinking and practice 
might be fitted in a semblance of unity...” 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL—COM- 
MITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO LEARNING. 
Broadcast receivers and phonographs for 
classroom use. Committee on scientific aids 
to learning, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y., 1939. 
94p. illus. 


Partial contents: Quality of reproduc- 
tion; Broadcast receivers; Phonographs, 
radio-phonograph combinations and phono- 
graph attachments; Equipment for the rural 
school; Some underlying engineering consid- 
erations; Improvement of classroom acous- 
tics. 


RUSSELL, DAVID HARRIS AND KARP, 
ETTA E. AND KELLY, EDWARD I. Reading 
aids through the grades; two hundred and 
twenty-five remedial reading activities. 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., 
1938. 90p. illus. Includes bibliographies. 


“The activities of this manual have been 


collected by the authors during the past 
several years. Many were successfully used 
by one of the authors in the Newark public 
schools. . .” 


SLOAN, Pat. Russia without illusions. 
N. Y., Modern age books, inc., 1939. 243p. 

For seven years the author, a young 
Cambridge economist, lived and worked in 
the U. S. S. R. Because he felt that too 
much had already been written by biased 
and ill-informed visitors, he did not plan to 
publish his observations. “But the extreme 
bias and ignorance which he found finally 
drove him to write ... the achievements 
and failures, the good features and the bad, 
of this new system... In the light of 
present-day developments, the testimony of 
a non-socialist with no axe to grind and with 
no preconceived Utopian visions, is impor- 
tant—and in this instance thoroughly ab- 
sorbing.” 


VOITINSKII, VLADIMIR SAVELEVICH. Sea- 
sonal variations in employment in the 
United States. Wash., D. C., Committee on 
social security, Social science research 
council, 1939. 154p. diagrs. 








NOTES ON AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 





OF INTEREST TO CATALOGERS 


The new issue of Catalogers’ and Classi- 
fiers’ Yearbook (No. 8, 1939) is of unusual 
interest to catalogers in that it surveys 
current opinion on cataloging problems as 
presented before the section in the last two 
annual conferences as well as several re- 
gional groups. No matter what you think 
of the public catalog you will find it ex- 
pressed in these pages. Of special interest 
is Dorkas Fellows’ “Notes on the Develop- 
ment of D. C.” and a survey of recent 
cataloging activities in American libraries, 
1934-39. 


The new edition of Merrill’s “Code for 
Classifiers” has been expanded to include 
65 new sections and 200 new rules. 
Definitions and rules have been rewritten 
when necessary and the “classification pro- 
cedure of the Library of Congress and by 
the editors of the Decimal Classification has 
been recorded in cases of divergence by 
those systems from the procedure recom- 
mended in the rules.” This latter fact will 





be of special interset to catalogers and 
classifiers in active work particularly in re- 
gard to the newer topics of the day of which 
many are included. Procedures of more 
than twenty large libraries are also given. 





Julia C. Pressey, assistant in charge of 
the Decimal Classification Section, has re- 
leased the section’s decision on the classifi- 
cation of material on the present European 
war. It is given in No. 7 of “Notes and 
Decisions,” published by the Cooperative 
Cataloging and Classification Service at the 
Library of Congress. The new number is 
940.53-.54 divided like 940.3-.4 as given in 
D. C. 13th ed. 





If you do not like to work with govern- 
ment documents you will find Laurence F. 
Schmeckebier’s “Government Publications 
and Their Use” helpful in determining the 
relationship of documents. 


Reviewed by CLARA A. Davies, Chief, 
Catalog Department 
Illinois State Library. 
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A Selected List of Federal 


Documents 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 








Publications on this list may be borrowed from the Illinois State 


Library. They are published by the United States Government 


Print- 


ing Office and are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D.C 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. 

The structure and growth of residential 
neighborhoods in American cities. [1939]. 
178p. maps, charts, diagrs. illus. 

This bound volume presents one of the 
studies provided for in the National Housing 
Act and prosecuted by the Economics and 
Statistics Division of the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

U. S.—AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. Farm- 
ers’ bulletin No. 1837. 


Cotton shirts for men and boys, by Mar- 
garet Smith. Dec. 1939 14p. diagrs. illus. 

This bulletin gives the qualities to look 
for in buying men’s and boys’ shirts. 
U. S.—AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT. Mis- 
cellaneous publication, No. 358. 


Use and abuse of wood in house construc- 
tion, by R. P. A. Johnson and E. M. Davis. 


1939. 25p. illus. 
... “The Forest Products Laboratory 
recently inspected 600 houses under con- 


struction in 20 key communities in north- 
ern, southern and eastern states. This 
publication deals principally with those con- 
struction features that the inspection 
showed were most likely to be misunder- 
stood or neglected. It concerns carpentry 
and the application of structural principles, 
as well as the quality of wood used therein, 
rather than finish or decoration. Photographs 
of actual current building practices taken 
during the inspection furnish the principal 
subject matter.” 


U. S.—Civi. AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY. 


Civil Aeronautic Journal, vol. 1, No. 1— 
to date, Jan. 1, 1940—to date. 1940. 

This first issue of the Civil Aeronautics 
Journal contains sections concerning private 
flying; manufacturing and production; air 
transportation; airways and airports; and 
official actions. 

This Journal is larger than its predeces- 
sor, the Air Commerce Bulletin, and will be 
issued twice each month instead of monthly, 
as was the case with the Bulletin. 


U. S.—FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION— 
DIVISION OF 


TENSION. Circular No. E-4. 


The profitable use of farm credit, by 
James L. Robinson. 1939 50p. charts. 
This circular answers the what, 
when, where and how of credit, and gives 
some of the responsibilities of the borrower. 
A two page bibliography of selected ref- 

ernces on farm credit is given. 


U. S.—FOoREST SERVICE. 


Nelson C. Brown, 
Forestry, 


Community forests, 
collaborator, Division of State 
Forest Service. 1939 36p. illus. 

“More and more it is being recognized 
that the rebuilding of natural resources may 
well start at home, and local leaders are 
accepting community forests as one means 
of putting misused and idle lands to work. 
forests as a 
planning ef- 


“Foresters see community 
concrete way to make local 


fective. Although of primary importance 
to the communities, such forests also fit into 
larger State and national conservation 
plans.” 


This well planned pamphlet gives such 
information as: what community forests 
are; progress of the movement; stories from 
a number of states where community forests 
are established; and possibilities of profits. 


UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY. 


Planning for recreation in housing. 1939 
40p. illus. 

“The purpose of this pamphlet is to show 
how careful 
portunity for happier and healthier living 
at a minimum cost for maintenance and 
operation. The outdoor aspects of recrea- 
tion are stressed. In a forthcoming publica- 
tion, the planning of space and facilities 


for indoor community use will be similarly | 


treated.” 


INFORMATION AND Ex. 


who, | 





planning may provide op | 


— 


Floor plans with measurements are given | 
for shuffleboard courts; volley ball, basket | 


Designs and 
wading and 


ball; and horseshoe pitching. 
specifications for children’s 
spray pools are included. 
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11, S—-GOVERNMENT REPORTS, OFFICE OF. 


United States government 
October, 1939—[1939] 5511p. 

The present edition of the Manual in- 
corporates changes effected by the Re- 
organization Act of 1939, which became ef- 
fective July 1, 1939. This Manual, which 
replaces the loose-leaf volume, will be pub- 
lished three times annually — October, 
February and July—in order that changes 
in organization and personnel may be 
embodied following new legislation or 
regulations. 

“It is designed as a reference book to 
provide source material that will answer 
questions concerning the authority for and 
the organization and procedure of the Fed- 
eral agencies and institutions.” 


manual, 


U. S GOVERNMENT REPORTS, OFFICE OF 

—INFORMATION SERVICE. 

Digest of the purposes of federal agencies. 
Revised Dec. 1, 1939. 1939. 50p. 

Concise information concerning federal 
agencies giving the authority, purpose and 
divisions of each department, with the ad- 
ministrative officer and address of each. 


U. S.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

The Constitution of the United States. 
An account of its travels since September 
17, 1787, compiled by David C. Mearns and 
Verner W. Clapp. 1939 12p. illus. 

This 12-page brochure attempts a succint 
account based upon documentary sources 
of the travels of the Constitution since the 
signatures were attached to it. 


U.S.—PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. Miscel- 

laneous publication No. 30. 

The communicable diseases, by A. M. 
Stimson, medical director, U. S. Public 
Health Service. [1939]. 111p. illus. 

“This book is intended as a source of 


dependable information for students in high 
schools and junior colleges on one class 
of diseases—the so-called communicable 
diseases. 

“This book considers only those com- 
municable diseases which it is thought are 
the most important for people living in 
America at the present time to know some- 
thing about.” 


U. S—Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. Supple- 
ment No. 156 to the Public Health Re- 
ports. 

Diphtheria, its prevention and control. 


[1939]. 21p. charts, tables, illus. 
This publication discusses the cause, 
symptoms, control, and prevention of 


diphtheria and refers briefly to the “habits” 
of the disease, namely, its seasonal prev- 
alence, where it is found, the ages at which 
it is most prevalent, and similar facts in 
telation to its spread. 
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U. S.—SocIAL SECURITY BOARD. 
tional service circular 38. 


Informa- 


100 questions and answers on the new 
Social Security program. 1939. 24p. 

As the title indicates questions and 
answers concerning the Social Security pro- 
gram as affected by the Social Security Act, 
as amended in 1939. 


U. S.—AGRICULTURE DEPT. 
publication No. 368. 


Federal poultry research at the Agricul- 
tural research center, Beltsville, Md., by 
John R. Mohler. 1939. 32p. illus. 

This publication deals with one of the 
principal experiment stations maintained by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Besides giving the results of poultry 
research in its various fields the publica- 
tion contains a brief account of the National 
Poultry Improvement Plan. 


Miscellaneous 


U. S.—FoREST SERVICE. 


Taming our forests, by Martha Bensley 
Bruere. Slightly revised August 1939. 87p. 
illus. 

This publication issued in February 1938 
and slightly revised in August 1939 tells us 
very clearly just what to do if we want a 
forest to provide us with the special trees 
we need instead of those which may happen 
to grow there. To get a forest to give us 
the things we want is the same sort of job 
as to convert a wild meadow into a cabbage 
patch. It is a matter of domesticating a 
wild thing—taming a forest. 


JOINT ARMY AND NAvy SELECTIVE SERVICE 
COMMITTEE. 


American selective service. A brief ac- 
count of its historical background and its 
probable future form. Oct. 1939. 

“Under the general authority extended by 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to the Joint Army and Navy 
selective service committee for the armed 
forces, this pamphlet is published for use 
as an instruction text by the students of 
such courses.” 





SEVENTEEN MILES OF SHELVES 


Space for 500,000 volumes (17 miles of 
bookshelves) is provided in the new $225,- 
000 addition to the bookstacks of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. With the new 
addition a mechanical book conveyer has 
been installed to speed up book service. 
The annual circulation of the library in- 
cluding the Chicago departments exceeds 
one million volumes. The U. of I. Library 
with its 1,750,700 volumes, is the largest 
state university library and fifth among all 
university libraries. 














ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in January 1940 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








This list ie a source of information to Illinois librarians of current 


publications of the State of Illinois. 
vrite to the department issuing the documents. 


should 


If copies are desired, librarians 


The Illinois 


State Library does not have copies for distribution. 


Illinois—Adjutant general 


Administrative memorandum, no. 1 & 2, 
November 2, 1939. Headquarters 33d 
Division, Chicago, Illinois. 

Circular: no. 16, December 12, 1939. 
Field training camps—general index. 
General orders: no. 14, November 4, 
1939. Camp commander — Camp 

Grant. 3 

General orders: no. 1, January 2, 1940. 
Allotment of troops. 

Training memorandum: no. 12, Novem- 
ber 2, 1939. Program for additional 
field training, 1939-1940. 

station, 


Illinois—Agricultural experiment 


Urbana 


Bulletin: 
no. 459 Accuracy of methods of 
sampling milk deliveries at 
milk plants, by P. H. Tracy 
and S. L. Tucker. Novem- 
ber 1939. 
Winter wheat varieties for 
Illinois, by G. H. Dungan 
and others. December 1939. 
Three new varieties of bush 
lima beans, by W. A. Huel- 
son. December 1939. 
Eleven years of soybean in- 
vestigation: varieties, seed- 
ing, storage, by W.L. Burli- 
son & others. January 1940. 


no. 460 


no. 461 


no. 462 


Circular: 
no. 421 Testing soil for available 
phosphorus, by C. M. Lins- 
ley. April 1934 (Revised 
April 1938) 
Ants, how to combat them, 
by W. P. Flint and W. E. 
McCauley. June 1936 (Re- 
vised June 1939) 
Farm drainage, its mainte- 
nance and construction, by 
W. E. Lehman and T. A. 
Pitzen. April 1939. 
Formulas for ice cream with 
reduced carbohydrate con- 
tent, by W. J. Corbett and 


no. 456 


no. 493 


no. 498 
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P. H. Tracy. November 
1939. A 
no. 501 Straw-loft poultry house, | 


directions and plans 
building, by H. H. Alp and 
W. A. Foster. 1940. 


Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 


Recapitulation of the reports of the agri- 
cultural fairs receiving aid from the 
State of Illinois in 1939. J. H. Lloyd, 
director. 1940. 


Illinois—Attorney general 


Illinois inheritance tax law and procedure, 
1940, prepared and issued by John E. 
Cassidy, attorney general. 1940. 


Illinois—Commerce commission 


for | 


Freight classification: no. 21 Supplement | 


no. 7 issued January 4, 1940. William 


A. Hart, acting chairman. 


Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates and 
recearch section. 


Monthly summary of electric sales in 
Illinois as reported by eleven large 
companies. ..., November and Decem- 
ber, 1939. 


Preliminary report of electric sales to ulti- 
mate consumers, December 1939. 

Summary of estimates showing the annual 
effect on operating revenues of changes 
in public utility rates becoming effect. 
ive in December 1939. 


Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division o! 
When and how to tell the children. I- 
nois Department of public health. 1939. 


Illinois—Department of reports, Division o! 

Illinois state news: Press releases for 

January 12, 14, 15, 21, 27 & 29, 1940 
Milburn P. Akers, superintendent. 


Illinois—Emergency relief commission 


Monthly bulletin on relief statistics, v. 6 
no. 12, December 1939. 


Illinois—Geological s’irvey 


Oil and gas drilling report, no. 38, Decem- 
ber 1939. M. M. Leighton, chief. 
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Oil and gas map of Illinois, prepared by 
Alfred H. Bell and George V. Cohee. 
August 1, 1939. M. M. Leighton, chief. 

Publications on the geology, mineral re- 
sources of Illinois, January 1, 1940. M. 
M. Leighton, chief. 


lilinois—Grain Inspection at Chicago and 
East St. Louis, Dept. of 
Report, 22d annual, July 1, 1938 to 
June 30, 1939, issued by Department 
of agriculture, J. H. Lloyd, director. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Safety bulletin, v. 6, no. 1, January 1940. 
Department of public works and build- 
ings, Division of highways, F. Lynden 
Smith, director, Ernest Lieberman, 
chief highway engineer. 


Illinois—Insurance, Department of 


Report, 71st annual, for the year ended 
December 31, 1939. part 5 and 6. 1939. 
Ernest Palmer, director. 

Report, annual (July 1, 1938 to June 30, 
1939), issued by Department of Insur- 
ance, Ernest Palmer, director. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Information for workers about unemploy- 
ment compensation, Division of place- 
ment and unemployment compensation, 
Department of labor, Martin P. Durkin, 
director. 1940. 


I!linois—Labor, Department of—Statistics 
and research, Division of 


Review of employment and payrolls in 


Illinois industries, November and 
December, 1939. Martin P. Durkin, 
director. 


Review of prospective building in Illi- 
nois during November and December 
1939. Martin P. Durkin, director. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 


Illinois nursing act (as amended). De- 
partment of registration and education, 
John J. Hallihan, director. 1939. 

The law to provide for the registration of 
all births, still-births and deaths in the 
state of Illinois in force July 1, 1915, 
as amended....June 30, 1933 (1939 
reprint). Department of public health, 
Division of vital statistics. 

The work under compressed air act, en- 
forced by Department of labor.... 
Martin P. Durkin, director. 1940. 


Illinois—Plant industry, Division of 


List of nurserymen, dealers in nursery 
stock, growers of small fruit, plants and 
perennials, certified up to November 
15, 1939. (Circular no. 17). De- 
partment of agriculture, J. H. Lloyd, 
director. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 

Case reports: Weekly, 52d, 1st to 4th, 
January 1, 8, 15, 22 & 29, 1940. A.C. 
Baxter, M. D., director. 

Case reports bulletin, no. 26, January 1, 
1940; no. 1, January 15, 1940. Albert 
C. Baxter, M. D., director. 

Educational health circular: 


no. 19 Controlling pneumonia. Albert 
C. Baxter, M. D., director. 
1940. 

no. 38 Whooping cough: history — 


control — methods—rules; IIli- 
nois experience. Albert C. Bax- 


ter, M. D., director. 1940. 
no. 39 A message to parents. 1940. 
no. 65 Tuberculosis: Cause — trans- 


mission—prevention; recent ex- 
perience in Illinois. 1940. 

Illinois health messenger, v. 12, nos. 1-3, 
January 1, i5 and February 1, 1940. 

Illinois health messenger index, 1939. 

Manpower; a pamphlet for men. A. C. 
Baxter, M. D., director. 1940. 

Marriage licenses issued, as reported by 
county clerks, district health units, no. 
1 to 20. 1939. 

The need for sex education. 
M. D., director. 1940. 
The parents part.... A. C. Baxter, M. D., 

director. 1940. 

Physicians pneumonia handbook, pre- 
pared by the Illinois Department of 
public health in conjunction with Ad- 
visory council on pneumonia control. 
1940. 

Radio talk: 
no. 505 A new weapon against an an- 

cient foe, by Dr. George F. 

Forster. January 8, 1940. 

A medical Maginot line, by 


A. C. Baxter, 


no. 506 


Dr. H. E. McDaniels. Janu- 
ary 15, 1940. 
no. 507 High blood pressure 


—the disease Americana, by 


H. A. Lindberg, M. D. Jan- 
uary 22, 1940. 
The truth about gonorrhea. A. C. Baxter, 
M. D., director. 1940. 
The truth about syphilis. A. C. Baxter, 


M. D., director. 1940. 

The wonderful story of life; a father’s 
talk. with his little son regarding life 
and its reproduction. A. C. Baxter, 
M. D., director. 1940. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 
Educational press bulletin, no. 346, 
January 1940. John A. Wieland, 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 


Welfare bulletin, v. 30, no. 11, December 
1939; v. 31, no. 1, January 1940. A. L. 
Bowen, director. 
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Illinois—Racing commission 
Licenses and rulings, 1939, issued by Illi- 
nois racing commission. 1940. 


Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 

Over the spillway, 1940, no. 1. Depart- 

ment of public health, A. C. Baxter, 

M. D., director; C. W. Klassen, chief 
sanitary engineer. 


Illinois—State museum 


The living museum, v. 1, no. 9, January 
1940. Thorne Deuel, chief. 


Illinois—State penitentiary, Menard branch 


Menard time, v. 6, no. 10, January 1940. 
Inmate editor, Max B. Pulliam. 


Illinois—Supreme Court 
Docket Supreme court of Illinois, Febru- 
ary term, 1940. Adam F. Bloch, Su- 
preme court clerk. 1940. 
Illinois official reporter, v. 372, nos. 6, 7 
& 8, December 27, 1939, Janury 10 


& 24, 1940. Samuel Pashley Irwin. 
official reporter. 
Illinois—Treasurer 

Monthly report, January 1, 1940; the 


funds of Illinois. Louie E. Lewis, 


state treasurer. 


Illinois—University 
Financial report of student and other or- 
ganization at the University of Illinois, 
year ended July 31, 1939.... 1939. 
Illinois studies in language and literature: 
v. 25, nos. 1-2 Briefe and August Her- 





mann Francke, by Theodor Geissen- 
doerfer. 1939. 

v. 25, no. 3 Plato’s law of slavery in its 
relation to Greek law, by 


Morrow. 1939. 


Illinois—University—Agricultural extension 
service 
Illinois farm economics, no. 56, Janu- 
ary 1940. G. L. Jordan, editor. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board of 


The fan-mill, v. 18, no. 15, January 1, 
1940. 


Illinois national guard 


Illinois guardsman, v. 7, nos. 2-3, Decem- 
ber 1939—January 1940. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter, nos. 38 to 44, Decem- 
ber 16, 1939 to January 27, 1940. 
Victor A. Olander and Reuben E. 
Soderstom, editors. 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal, v. 32, no. 4, December 1939. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Illinois horticulture, v. 29, no. 1, January 
1940. Joe B. Hale, editor and secretary, 
Kell, Illinois. 
Historical records survey, Illinois 
Inventory of county archives in Illinois: 
no. 10 Champaign county (Urbana) 
no.48 Knox county (Galesburg) 
no. 54 Logan county (Lincoln) 
no.56 Macoupin county (Carlin 
ville) 
no. 89 Stephenson county (Freeport) 








SERIES OF BOOKS 


Selected By Ruth Mills 








AMERICAN RIVER SERIES 

Dana, Julian. Sacramento, river of gold. 
N. Y. Farrar & Rinehart. 1939. 294 p. illus. 

Not only a history of a river but also a 
history of the westward march of the white 
man, Famous people of California, eco- 
nomic development of the state, history and 
description all receive attention. Mr. Dana, 
an authority on California history, is also a 
story teller who keeps the reader interested 
and charmed while informing him. A list 
of the preceding books in this series was 
given in the September number. 


GARDNER’S LIBRARY 


Farrington, Edward I. Vegetable garden. 
139 p. illus. and charts. 


Hale, 1939. 
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A practical book for the amateur or back- 
yard gardener who wants scientific informe- 
tion presented in a non-technical manner. 
The first part is devoted to general garden 
ing problems, preparation of the soil, plans 
for garden plots, cold frames, starting seeds 
in the house, transplanting, etc. The rest 
is given over to a discussion of various 
vegetables and an outline of each month's 
work. Well indexed. 


McGRAW-HILL SERIES IN EDUCATION 


Wilson, Guy M., and others. 
the new arithmetic, what to teach, how t 
teach it, provision for professional growth. 
N. Y. McGraw-Hill. 1939. 458 p. 


Teaching 
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“The viewpoint throughout the present 
work is the teaching of arithmetic in the 
grades and junior high school and to general 
or non-professional groups.” Dr. Wilson 
has sought to bridge the gap in teaching 
arithmetic and that required in common and 
business usage. The author has had a wide 
experience in teaching and is able to treat 
his subject with a practical attitude. 


PRENTICE-HALL SOCIOLOGY SERIES 


Barnes, Harry E. Society in transition, 
problems of a changing age. N. Y. Pren- 


tice-Hall 1939. 999 p. 
The author divides his book into five 
parts: historical background; economic 


basis of our problems; leading socio-biologi- 
cal problems in modern society; industrial 
impact of industrial urban society; and 
social wreckage. The importance of our 
age as one of the periods in social transition 
is the principal theme. Mr. Barnes occa- 
sionally becomes too zealous to list all the 
shortcomings of our era and is often dog- 
matic in his conclusions. Nevertheless, it 
is a book of vital interest and should have 
a wide circulation. 


STOKES VOCATIONAL GUIDES 


Fishbein, Morris. Do you want to become 
a doctor? N. Y. Stokes. 1939. 176 p. 

In a clear and concise manner the stand- 
ards and requirements of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association are brought 
together in this guide for the medical 
student. The author not only includes 
valuable information to aid the student in 
his academic preparations, in choosing a 
medical school, but also presents a helpful 
survey of the economic, social, and legisla- 
tive factors to-day. The personal aptitude 
of the individual and the opportunities in 
the field are considered. 


Crook, William F. Do you want to be- 
come a banker? N. Y. Stokes. 1939. 179 p. 

The purpose of the author is to present 
to the young man who is considering bank- 
ing for his life work a basic and practical 
guide to modern banking. Essential quali- 
fications for success, types of banking, vari- 
ous departments, and the future of banking 
are discussed. A valuable feature of the 
book is a list of courses of study arranged 
by the American Institute of Banking. 








FROM OUR NOTE BOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 








FICTION CIRCULATION LOWER 


That East St. Louis business conditions 
are improving can be seen in the decrease 
in recreational reading in the library, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the librarian, 
J. Lyon Woodruff. 


In the 35 years he has been connected 
with the library, Woodruff stated, good 
business conditions always result in fewer 
fiction books being read. Many library 
patrons draw books only when they are 
unable to afford other forms of recreation. 
In the worst years of the depression the 
record of circulation of fiction was reached. 
The withdrawal of non-fiction books, on the 
other hand, has increased. 





RADIO COURSE FOR CREDIT 


The weekly “Of Men and Books” broad- 
casts over the coast-to-coast Columbia Net- 
work by Professor John T. Frederick of 


Northwestern University, will form the 
basis of a new full-credit course to be 
offered during the second semester Dy 
Northwestern. The new course will be 
known as “Modern Life and Letters, Section 
2.” University officials are also contemplat- 
ing a plan whereby outsiders may attend 
the course without collegiate credit as 
“listeners.” 


“The purpose of this course,” Professor 
Frederick says, “is to give the student a 
comprehensive view of contemporary litera- 
ture, directly related to current books of 
major writers. Each session will be devoted 
to the work of one important writer. The 
broadcast will consist of a review of a new 
book by that writer. The subsequent class 
discussion—a lecture followed by questions 
or round table—will deal with the earlier 
books of this writer and his relation to cur- 
rent movements and tendencies.” 


It is the plan of CBS and Northwestern 
officials to arrange, so far as possible, par- 
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ticipation in the broadcasts by the writers 
to be discussed. 

“Of Men and Books” broadcasts will be 
heard over the Columbia network every 
Tuesday, beginning Feb. 13, from 3:15 to 
3:30 p. m. CST (WBBM, Chicago, by 
transcribed re-broadcast—3:45 p. m. Satur- 
days). 


JUNIOR MEMBER NEWS 


In Chicago at the Mid-winter meeting the 
A. L. A. Relations Committee of the Junior 
Members Round Table met to work toward 
sectionhood for J. M. R. T. We immediate- 
ly hit a snag. The Junior Members at San 
Francisco voted to push for sectionhood, 
but when the state groups met only about 
50 per cent of them were in favor of it. 
(Illinois was among that group.) During 
the several committee meetings the subject 
turned to the aims and purposes of the 
J. M. R. T. and it was agreed that before 
anything could be done we must decide just 
what is our reason for being. It will be a 
while before the committee on divisions of 
A. L. A. can act upon our petition and by 
that time we hope to have formulated our 
purpose, aims and a program for the 
national J. M. R. T. and have it adopted so 
that we may answer once and for all that 
very pertinent question “why have a Junior 
Member organization?” 


This week I received a copy of The 
Junior Librarian, magazine from the 
Michigan organization which I think is a 


good model for future Junior Member pub- 


lications. It is attractive, clever and 
genuinely good reading. John Bannister, 
the editor and chairman of Michigan 


J. M. R. T., has done a fine piece of work 
with the pictures and articles in the 
magazine. 

One article especially impressed me. It 
is called “I went to Library School!” The 
style of the article is light and frothy but 
with a serious objection to the presentation 
of the “clerkish, prissy courses” according 
to the author, now being offered in library 
schools. 


Ever since the organization of the Illinois 
Junior Members we have been looking for 
a suitable project to undertake for the 
profession in this state. Helene H. Rogers 
has suggested the need in this state for a 
directory of librarians which can be pub- 
lished in some form about next fall. We 
have been investigating the possibility of 


making the list and the prospects look very 


fine. We are at present in need of some. 
one from Chicago to work on this compila- 
tion. If you are interested would you please 
write to me in care of the State Library so 
that the committee can begin work as soon 
as possible. 
—Lois MARTIN, chairman 
Illinois Junior Members, 





LIBRARY LEADER 30 YEARS 


Harry G. Wilson, who for 30 years served 
as secretary of the Chicago Public Library, 
has resigned, effective January 31. He has 
been ill for some months. 

During these 30 years Mr. Wilson was 
in charge of finances ot the library system 
and responsible for the expenditure of some 
$2,000,000 a year. 





ARE YOU A MEMBER OF I. L. A.? 


The following joined the Illinois Library 
Association during January, according to an 
announcement from Mary Lois Bull, chair. 
man, Membership Committee: 


George B. Brown, order asst., U. of IIl. L, 
Urbana. 

Charlotte Bryan, asst., River Forest P. L. 

Jane Cowell, asst., Cairo P. L. 

Elmwood Park Public Library. 


Mrs. Anna Silver, Woodlawn Branch, 
Chicago P. L. 

Albert Smith, trustee, Winnetka P. L. 

Mrs. Helen Urban, librarian, Summit- 


Argo P. L., Argo. 





CHAMPAIGN LIBRARY BROADCASTS 


The Champaign Public Library began a 
weekly program over WDWS, Feb. 5. The 
program, a 15 minute feature, is called 
“Within the Library.” 


Ethel G. Kratz, librarian, plans to have 
a varied program each week, not limited to 
book reviews. There will be talks on the 
administration of the library, new books, 
seasonal books, and something in keepin 
with the seasons. Once a month Miss Kratz 
plans to give notes on authors in the lime 
light. One broadcast on childrens books }s 
planned and another on the topic “What 
Makes a Book Immoral.” 





For those interested in the success of the 
low priced Pocket Books, there is a report 
in Publishers’ Weekly, March 2. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








COUNTY ARCHIVES 


The archives of a county are the most 
valuable records in the state, both from a 
historical and a legal point of view. Upon 
the vital statistics (record of births, mar- 
riages and deaths) rest all rights of citizen- 
ship, proof of legitimacy and social security 
benefits. Deeds and mortgages have no 
legal effect if not registered by the County 
Recorder. Taxes are paid at the court 
house; most law suits are tried there; after 
death a man’s property is distributed under 
the direction of the Probate Court. 


It would seem that records so obviously 
important would be preserved by popular 
demand, but it is well known that every 
county has sustained serious losses of records 
through fire, deliberate destruction or neg- 
lect. Librarians more than any other per- 
sons in the community should be aware of 
the value of the county records and they 


should lend their influence and encourage- 
ment to county officials in their efforts to 
preserve this priceless community heritage. 
This obligation of librarians is recognized in 
England to the extent that a course on ar- 
chives is a regular part of the library school 
curriculum. 


That Illinois librarians may be informed 
about some of the efforts which county offi- 
cials are making for the better preservation 
of their archives and that in turn county 
officials may be given credit for their efforts, 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES will present monthly 
news notes about county archives. If your 
county is building a new court house or a 
new vault or employs some one to make an 
index to an important series of records, or 
if some one finds an interesting document, 
won't you tell us about it? 

—M. C. N. 


THE MACON COUNTY RECORDER'S OFFICE 


By KENNETH BLOoop, Field Supervisor, Historical Records Survey 


The Illinois Historical Records Survey, 
formerly sponsored by Edward J. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, who now is acting as co- 
sponsor, was taken over in January, 1940 
by the University of Illinois under the direct 
supervision of Professor Theodore Pease. 

The Survey has been operating continu- 
ously for the past four years locating, de- 
scribing and classifying all extant county 
records, and making them more easily ac- 
cessible to the county officials, the general 
public, and research workers. These ar- 
chives contain information of great impor- 
tance to individuals interested in history, 
sociology, political science, economics and 
genealogy. 


The inventories and lists compiled by the 
Historical Records Survey make it possible 
for the first time to effect a scientific study 
of the whole question of record destruction. 
In the event legislation is enacted permit- 
ting the necessary reduction in the bulk of 
records stored in the various county vaults, 
this single use of the inventories compiled 
for the State of Illinois may prove the most 
important contribution of the Survey, and 
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create an interest in the officials to take care 
of these records. 


Macon County 


The survey of the public archives in 
Macon County was commenced April 27, 
1936 by the Historical Records Survey 
workers. All county officials, including the 
Board of Supervisors gave the Survey 100 
per cent cooperation. During these past 
four years the Survey has sought to secure 
information on dates, locations, and condi- 
tion of records of Macon County, this in- 
formation being turned over to the various 
county officials. 

The Board of Supervisors of Macon Coun- 
ty has voted a new $750,000 Macon County 
Building, which was started in November, 
1938, and will be ready for occupation about 
May 1, 1940. 


Office of County Recorder 


The office of County Recorder was started 
as a separate governmental unit in 1920. 





Lelah Foster was elected Recorder at this 
time and held office until 1932, when Clif- 
ford H. Bell, incumbent Recorder was 
elected. 

The Recorder’s office in the new court 
house will be situated in the west wing of 
the first floor, will contain 3,552 square feet 
divided as follows: public office, 288 square 
feet; private office, 216 square feet; vault, 
1,530 square feet, and work room, 1,518 
square feet. All the records of the office 
will be kept here in new and modern equip- 
ment and will be arranged in such a man- 
ner that the public will have no difficulty 
in finding them. 

The Recorder has the first entry book of 
Macon County and some of the old original 
deed records. These are kept in the ortice 
safe, wrapped in cellophane and will be well 
preserved. The records in this office are in 
excellent condition—clean, well-bound, and 
readily accessible for public use. 


Complete Sets of Indexes 


The Recorder's office has the most com- 
plete set of indexes of any office in the 
state. There are four sets of indexes: 
Grantor-Grantee Indexes, a Chattel Mort- 
gage Index, a Plat Index, and a Tract Index. 

This Tract Index, which is an index to all 
records concerned with land transfers, is 
composed of six miscellaneous volumes, 
twenty-one volumes pertaining to sections, 
eight volumes pertaining to villages, and 
thirty-four volumes pertaining to additions 
to the City of Decatur. A new Tract In- 
dex, with visible index, is now being con- 
sidered by the present recorder. 

The Recorder’s office of Macon County 
is one of the very few in the state to have 
photostatic equipment. Through the en- 
ergies of the present Recorder, Mr. Bell, 
in 1937 a photostatic machine was installed 
in his office. Mr. Bell contacted the State 
Archivist, Margaret C. Norton, in regard to 
such equipment for the Recorder’s office. 
Miss Norton gave very valuable assistance 
to Mr. Bell in ascertaining the kind of 
photostatic equipment best suited for the 
needs of his office, and also those of the 
other offices in the county. The records 
made by this machine are made on 36- 
pound Byrow Weston linen ledger duplex 
paper, and have been bound since the pur- 
chase of this machine in volumes 769-791. 


In the very near future, Macon County 
will have one of the most up-to-date and 
best equipped court houses in the state. 
All the county records of the various offices 
will be kept there, and there will be the ad- 
vantages of new and modern equipment. It 
will be arranged so that the public will have 
easy access to all records. 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 
To Attend A 
REGIONAL INSTITUTE! 


Wednesday, March 27 

Wednesday, April 3 

Thursday, April 4 

Wednesday, April 10 

Thursday, April 11 

Abingdon Tuesday, April 16 
Streator Wednesday, April 17 
Clinton Thursday, April 18 
Lockport Tuesday, April 23 
Wilmette Wednesday, April 24 


Rochelle Thursday, April 2§ 
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